LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 


Vot. I. JUNE. No. VI. 


DRESS. 


‘The world is still deceived with ornament.” So said 
William Shakspeare, and two centuries have made, in this 
respect, little alteration. There seems to be, in mankind, 
a propensity to display, to prize outward show, to look 
with favor on the wearer of a fine suit, rather than on the 
merit of him who deserves one. 

But such remarks have been made by every cynic since 
the days of Antisthenes, and I did not commence with the 
cynical intention of railing in ‘‘ good set terms” against the 
modes and customs of the world. I believe, with the 
melancholy Jaques, that 


* Who cries out on fashion 
That can therein tax any private party 7— 
Doth it not flow as hugely as the sea, 
Till that the very, very means do ebb ?” 

This ebbing of the means is one of the most disagreeable 
drawbacks on a life of dissipation and display. Yet it is 
often salutary in its operation. When the tree is bowed by 
the fury of the storm, if, intsead of sinking beneath the 
shock, the roots entwine and fix themselves more firmly 
during the agitation, then, when the tempest is over, that 
tree will rise again more healthy and vigorous. Just so 
the mind that has basked in the sunshine of prosperity, 
when the glitter is withdrawn, strengthens itself to with- 
stand the storm of adversity, and gains in the conflict that 
experience and energy that qualify men and women for 
more extensive usefulness. But this result rarely occurs, 
except the person suffering reverses has in early life heen 
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judiciously educated, or is possessed of a reflecting mind 
and good sense. The vain, ignorant trifler, whose whole 
happiness is dependent on the opinion of ‘‘ the world,” and 
that world only the fashionable one, would, by the loss of 
fortune, become helpless and hopeless ; poverty would as 
effectually deprive him of all ability to maintain his rank 
in life, as the loss of caste would incapicitate a Bramin of 
India from presiding at the worship of his gods. 

The temporary importance, which the advantage of 
appearing richly arrayed gives to the vain, and even to 
the vicious, is one of the most unfortunate consequences 
that attend the increase of wealth, and the cultivation of 
taste in arepublic. It is unfortunate, because it prevents 
many, of both sexes, who have respectable talents and ami- 
able dispositions, and who, were there no easier way to 
rise in the estimation of the world, would endeavour to 
improve in knowledge and goodness, from exertion. When 
a few ‘outward adornments” may be substituted for in- 
intelligence and virtue, or at least give a passport to ‘‘ good 
society,”’ those who lack strength or decision of mind, are 
usually found following that path to fame which seems 
the least laborious. 

It is, however, very weak to imagine sin attached to any 
particdlar form of apparel, always premising that decency 
and delicavy are not violated, or any peculiar kind of 
ornament. It is only the methods, by which dress is 
obtained, and the motives for which it is worn, that makes 
the good or evil. Perhaps there has seldom been a more 
gorgeous display of ornament than the apparel of the High 
Priest of the Jews, presented, and the pattern was appointed 
by the Most High. The circumstance would seem to jus- 
tify the paying of strict attention to our personal appear- 
ance, indeed impose the suitableness of wearing our best 
clothing when appearing in acts of public worship; yet if 
the only motives that govern us, while thus arrayed, are to 
exhibit ourselves, gratify our vanity, or make an impres- 
sion on some human heart, we can hardly feel innocent, 
much less appear so in the eyes of Him, who “ looketh not 
on the outward appearance, but on the heart.”” But though 
the wearing of jewels and rich ornaments by those who 
can afford them may be perfectly proper, perhaps laudable, 
yet the young and lovely would do well to recollect that 
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simplicity has a charm beyond the ‘reach of art.” The 
sentiment that beauty is ‘‘ when unadorned adorned the 
most,” is so eternally quoted that were it not both true and 
pleasing it would disgust. Yet it never does. We hear it, 
read it, repeat it, perhaps for the thousandth time, with en- 
thusiasm. There is something so pure in the thought and 
its expression, that it always reminds me of the innocency 
of our first parents in Eden. ‘Then I picture to myself a 
sweet girl of sixteen, arrayed in a robe as white as her own 
bosom, and ‘‘ unadorned,” save with a single rose twined 
amid her dark hair. Look on her—mark her bright 
cheek, fresh lip and sparkling eye. Does she need dia- 
monds and pearls, laces and feathers to make her lovely, or 
beloved ? 

But the plain in feature—how can they please without 
the aid of fashion; and how shall the ravages of time be 
repaired without art and adventitious circumstance ? Art 
and Fashion ! the deities of Almacks—must these be wor- 
shipped by republicans? There is an elevation of soul 
imparted by superior virtue, intelligence and piety, that 
requires no trappings to invest its possessor with a dignity 
and grace which will never fail of gaining the esteem and 
respect of the world. 


“It is the mind that makes the body rich.” 


BURIAL OF A MOTHERLESS INFANT, : 
ON THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF ITS BIRTH. 


SwEET bud of love, too bright to fade !— 
Thy day of birth 

Returns,—but lo, thy cell is made 
With mother Earth. 


One slumbers there, who would have sigh’d 
O’er thy crushed head,— 

To think how soon grim Death espied 
Thy cradle-bed :— 
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To Ellen. [June. 


But she hath scap’d grief’s torturing wound, 
And tearful eye, 

Broke from thy twining arms, and found 
A cloudless sky. 


Perchance she bade thee haste to join 
Her upward way ; 

And thou, with wailing lip, didst pine 
Her word to obey.— 


Say,—didst thou know that mother’s face, 
So pure and mild? 

And did her angel arms embrace 
In Heaven, her child ? 


TO ELLEN, 


Tur Days are rolling by, love, 
Beneath the eye of Spring ; 
The blush and the smile 
Of her youth, the while, 
Their paths are brightening. 


The Summer’s breath is nigh, love, 
It cometh on the deep $ 
She treadeth the seas 
Of the forest trees, 
To wake the Valley’s sleep. 


I see her robes afar, love, . 
Float in the deep blue sky ? 
On the snow white cloud, 
As a queen is proud, 
I know her riding by. 


O’er happy hearts and eyes, love, 
Riseth the morning Sun ; 
And few may grieve 
At the falling eve, 
When his glorious race is run, 
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From all the echoing Earth, love, 
Gusheth a grateful voice ; a 
And Wood and Hill isa 
And leaping Rill at 
And sounding Sea rejoice. 


Yet alas, before mine eye, love, . 

The Days roll dark along ; f 
The Heaven for me 
Hath naught of glee, 

The wakening Earth no Song. 


a So dim without thy smile, love, 

To me, the Spring-Sun’s ray ; 
The Summer’s breath a 
So the chill of death, A 

Since thou art far away. 


IMLAC,. 
SKETCHES OF AMERICAN CHARACTER. Be. 
NO. VI. a 
THE POOR SCHOLAR. i 


Not intellectually poor, but few however would be 
guilty of such a mistake. Most men, and indeed women too, 
consider poverty merely as the lack of worldly goods, 
chattels and possessions ; poor therefore would never, by 
such, be applied to mind. 


2 But I like to define my meaning so clearly that there a 
a shall not be the possibility of mistake; and accordingly I ‘4 
4 feel bound to declare that George Torrey had, from infan- a 
cy, exhibited an uncommon aptitude for learning, and that Pe 
s kind of inquisitiveness concerning the nature and design of ae. 
a every thing he saw, that marks the reasoning child. These eu 
3 qualities always argue a tendency of mind that requires only Ra. 
4 right cultivation to insure eminence, or at least, scholarship, Bere 
4 to their possessor. ‘‘ Knowledge may be acquired by study, i“ 
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but genius is the gift of God,” is, I believe, a quotation, and 
had the writer of the apothegm, known George Torrey, he 
might have mentioned him as an illustration of his proverb, 
since it seemed impossible his inclination for study should 
have been fostered either by example or precept. I shall 
relate the childish history of my hero minutely, that those 
who feel interested in the subject may have an opportunity 
of tracing the operations of his young mind, and then they 
can better decide on the propriety of styling him, as he of- 
ten was, the ‘“‘scholar of nature.” The father of George 
died before he was born, and his mother, when he was 
eighteen months old ; and then the boy would have been 
on the pauper list, but for the benevolence of an aunt, an 
old maid, but who was nevertheless such a good, kind 
hearted creature, that it was always a matter of astonishment 
to the gossips why aunt Jemima was never married. 

When aunt Jemima thus voluntarily burdened herself with 
the charge of an infant, she was rising of forty years of age, 
very poor, obtaining her livelihood solely by spinning. She 
was, however, as expert in the business of the distaff, as ev- 
er were the ladies of Rome; but as she never attempted to 
dignify her employment by any classical allusions, it is pro- 
bable she had never heard the name of ‘ Lucretia.” Yet 
she had pride, and it would be no disparagement to the 
Roman ladies to say aunt Jemima’s was Roman pride; cer- 
tainly it was laudable ambition, for it stimulated her to 
honest exertions for her own support and the maintenance 
of her little nephew, without appealing to the cold charity 
of her prosperous neighbors, or the colder charity of the 
law. She kept George with her till he was eight, and then 
a farmer offering to take him and learn him the ‘ mystery 
of agriculture,” she deemed it her duty to place the boy 
with Mr. White. But the separation cost her many tears, 
and she often declared that ‘‘if she had not thought it best 
for the child to go, she would have worked her hands off 
before she a have parted with the dear little creature.” 

George had never been at school a single day while with 
his aunt; she thought she could not provide books for him, 
and moreover, slie lived two miles from the school-house, 
and was afraid to trust her darling to go so far alone. 

But when she read in her Bible, which was regularly 
every morning, little George was permitted to stand close 
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by her chair, and encouraged to find and tell the large let- 
ters. When he had thus learned them, his curiosity seemed 
increased; and his aunt willingly answered his inquiries, be- 
cause she really loved him and dearly loved to talk, and so 
he learned the small letters, and then it was not long before 
he could read a verse intelligibly. By the time he was 
four years of age he had read through the ‘* Gospel accord- 
ing to St. John.” 

Though aunt Jemima thus fostered the ‘‘ young idea,” 
she was herself as destitute of those acquirements that con- 
fer ona woman the character ofa bas blue, as any of our fas- 
tidiously fashionable young beaux could desire. The most 
sensitive of the tribe of dandies might have conversed with 
aunt Jemima without the least dread of being shocked by a 
Latin quotation, or bored by a learned phrase, or a reference 
to books of which he never before heard the titles ; neither 
would he have run any hazard of being urged to write in 
an ‘‘album,”’ or tell his opinion of the ‘‘ last new novel,” 
or admire the last ‘‘charming poem.” Aunt Jemima knew 
no more of novels or albums, than she did of Greek or 
Arabic ; indeed it is not probable she had ever read a whole 
volume of any kind, (the Bible excepted) during her life. 
Her library, besides the ‘‘ Scriptures,” consisted of but twe 
books, both of which she inherited from her grandmother. 
One was a sermon, preached somewhere in Connecticut, at 
the funeral of an Indian who was hanged for murder. This 
sermon, aunt Jemima said, ‘‘though she never had had time 
to read it all, she thought very edifying.”’ Indeed she 
prized it so highly that she did not like to trust it in the 
grasp of acareless child; but the other book, labelled 
‘¢ Wonderful accidents and entertaining Stories,” she per- 
mitted George to use as he pleased. The volume had once 
contained some interesting articles, but time, smoke, and 
the hands of ‘‘ unwashed artificers” had made its pages near- 
ly as dingy and illegible as a Herculaneum manuscript. The 
storv of ‘‘ Alnaschar the Persian Glassman,” being in the 
middle of the book, was tolerably entire, but it was much 
abridged, ending with the breaking of the glass. The plate 
representing the overturn of the basket pleased little George, 
and he soon learned to read the fable ; he read and reread 
it till he could repeat every word, and then he reasoned 


with aunt Jemima on the subject till he made her quite pet- 
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tish at answering his inquiries about so silly a story ; and 
then he considered the matter himself in silence, till he learn- 
ed to understand the meaning and the moral more judicious- 
ly than would many a grown man. Perhaps that story de- 
termined the bias of his mind, for he was, even in earl 

youth, noted for the directness with which he sought and 
comprehended the effect of any romantic project, always 
seeming to distrust every thing illusory, and to feel that 
exertions, not idle wishes or visions, were necessary to success. 

There was also another circumstance that contributed to 
fix an impression on the mind of George that perseverance 
would be rewarded, and that he might, if he teok proper 
methods, hope to obtain some consequence in the world. 
Though aunt Jemima paid little attention to the story of 
‘Alnaschar,’ yet she was proud of the proficiency her favorite 
made in reading the scriptures. Whenever the clergyman of 
the parish called to see her, which duty he usually perform- 
ed regularly every year, she always dilated on the progress 
her nephew made in learning, telling how many chapters 
he would read in the bible of a Sunday, &c. (she never men- 
tioned the story book) usually concluding with the obser- 
vation, ‘‘that for her part it seemed to her that the boy was 
born to be a minister.” 

To please her the good man once requested to hear the 
child read, and was himself very much surprised at his per- 
formance, because he read so understandingly. He called the 
boy to him, and laying his hand on the uncombed, curly 
hair of the poor, destitute orphan, gravely said, ‘‘ My little 
man, you have no father on earth, but your father who is 
in heaven still watches over you. He will take care of you 
if you are good, and you must look to him, and love him, 
and serve him. You can learn, | seé, and you may, if you 
try, be ascholar, and perhaps a great man. You must al- 
ways depend on God, but remember and do all you can for 
yourself.” 

That lesson was never effaced from the memory of Geor,e 
Torrey. He had never before received notice or encour- 
agement from any mortal except his old aunt, and the sooth- 
ing expressions-of the minister fell on his ear like a sacred 
promise from some exalted being. 

The farmer to whom George was bound was a man of 
some property, and reputed honest and industrious ; but he 
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had no education. Indeed both he and his wife, (would 
there were none other such couples to be found in our coun- 
try,) were profoundly ignorant of every thing pertaining to 
literature, excepting that they could read, and write their 
names; and had not the boy enjoyed the ‘advantage of at- 
tending the district school, “he would in no wise have been 
mentally benefitted by his change of abode. But it was 
stipulated in his “ Indenture,” that he should be ‘sent to 
school two months every winter till he could read, write 
and cipher through the Rule of Three.” Such is the vigil- 
ance with which our laws watch over the interests of the poor 
and destitute; none here are deprived of the benefit of in- 
struc tion, none need be ignorant. 

The Sret winter that Geor ge Torrey attended school, his 
proficiency astonished his instructor, and made Mr. White 
declare ‘‘ he did’nt believe the lad would ever be good for 
any thing at farming.” But a judicious person who had 
been acquainted with the operations of his young mind, 
and the peculiar train of ideas he had imbibed, might have 

calculated the result. Though aunt Jemima did not expect 
it, yet she was highly delighted, and took much credit to 


for the manner in she had imstructed the 


child. 

Ten years passed, and George Torrey was in stature a man ; 
in understanding and learning, he was far superior to the 
men among whom he resided ; but his modesty and the re- 
tiring diffidence that usually accompanies genius when self- 
taught, prevented him from assuming those airs of superior- 
ity that frequently bring envy and ill will to the possessor of 
extraordinary abilities. The business in which he was en- 
gaged could not be supposed congenial to his feelings, yet he 
labored faithfully for Mr. White; and that man, destitute as 
he was of taste and literature, paid great respect to the talents 
of his indented boy, employing him to keep his accounts, 
consulting him in all his bargains, and frequently allowing 
him leisure for reading which seemed incompatible with his 
own interest, and which would not have been expected from 
a person of his habits. But in a country where there is no 
privileged class, genius and industry may attain the highest 
honors ; and thusa value is stamped upon talents, which car- 
ries a conviction of their worth to the minds of those who 
make no pretension of possessing them. 
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The winter succeeding the eighteenth birth day of George 
Was an important one to him, as it was then he first formed 
a fixed resolve to obtain an edu¢ation. At that time, the 
clergyman, who had listened to the Bible lesson of George, 
haeardl his attainments spoken of as extraordinary for his 
opportunities; and on inquiry being satisfied of the truth of 
popular report, he proposed the youth as a teacher, in the 
clergyman’s district, for the winter school. The worthy 


parson felt glad to assist George, and he felt a little proud — 


too, that the prediction he had uttered concerning him, 
seemed likely to be fulfilled. 

Mr. White was persuaded to allow George to go, yet he 

said he ‘‘ needed him at home, but as the young fellow 
seemed so set upon the business, he could not disappoint 
him. Learning he knew was a fine thing, though he never 
could get it, for he never loved his book ; but George loved 
to study better than he did to eat—he had known him leave 
his dinner many a time to read a newspaper, or any thing 
that had letters on it—and so,” he continued, ‘‘ it is for his 
good I consent to let him go.” 
Mr. White thought of his own interest, notwithstanding 
these professions ; George had offered, if he might be al- 
lowed to keep the school, to give every cent of his wages 
to his tegal master—and it would be more than he could 
earn by labor. The youth expected only more leisure, and 
books, and better society—that was all he then coveted, to 
make him blessed. He boarded with the clergyman, Mr. 
Dorr, who was not long in discovering his talents and 
thirst for learning. Mr. Dorr, was one of those really be- 
nevolent men, who delight in doing good, and diffusing hap- 
piness ;—yet he was not a visionary. His sound judgment 
and acquaintance with the world, served to correct that en- 
thusiasm, which the warmth of feeling, necessary to make a 
philanthropist, often raises to an effervescence of zeal which 
destroys, or renders ridiculous, the cause or object it is at- 
tempting to serve. 

Mr. Dorr weighed deliberately the present prospects, and 
what might be the future expectations of the poor scholar. 
He conversed with George freely, and faithfully on the sub- 
ject; represented to him the struggles he must make, the pri- 
vations he must endure, the mortifications to which he would 
be exposed, if he left the vale of humble life, where he was 
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born, and had been raised, and aspired to rank with the 
rich, and mingle with the gifted. 

‘¢} can do it all, I can bear it all,”’ eagerly replied George 
Torrey, ‘if I may but escape poverty of mind—this sense 
of my own ignorance that oppresses me, whenever I ap- 
proach or attempt to converse with an intelligent person; 
I have,” continued he, rising and walking the room with 
quickness, ‘‘ I have frequently laid down the book I was 
reading, and wept to think I should never be qualified to 
write one.’ 

“ idaed. then, must be your motto,” said Mr. Dorr. 


*¢ Onward ; the path will sometimes be rugged, but a prize 
cannot be won without labor. Industry is, in our land, the 
grand lever that exalts to eminence. I will cheerfully give 
you all the aid I can. If you succeed, your own pleasure 
and the praises of the world will be enhanced by reflecting 
on the obstacles you have surmounted ; should you fail, you 
can comfort yourself, that your object was praiseworthy. 
It is motives, not triumphs, that make the merit of our cha- 
racter.” 

George Torrey immediately commenced the study of the 
Latin ; and when his schoo] was finished, had read six books 
in Virgil. 

“ You must now return to your labor, to the plow,” said 
Mr. Dorr, to George, as he extended his hand to him. ‘I 
am not able to asst you in purchasing your time, neither 
do I think it best to attempt it. Young men are prone to 
be restless and impatient of restraint, and genius is peculiar- 
ly restive under fetters; but lessons of self-denial are rarely 
injurious to a mind like yours. The dull require the spur, 
the ardent need the rein. I advise you to serve out your 
time as the law directs—but there will be intervals when 
you may, without wronging your master by eye*service, 
pursue your studies. Improve such moments, and come to 
me, as freely as a son to afather, for instruction whenever 
you wish.” 

There is nothing on earth so valued by the young, inge- 
nuous mind as kindness, as those expressions that seem dicta- 
ted by a sympathy for our feeling’ and situation. The eyes 
of George were fall of tears, and his heart throbbed. with 
emotions of gratitude, as he turned from the door of the 
man whom he considered his friend. Hefelt for him a love, 
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a veneration, which no pecuniary gift could have excited; 
and the first effort he ever made to scribble poetry, was to 
celebrate the virtues of his benefactor,.which he did in a 
long ode. 

Mr: White made George a present of five dollars out of 
the money he had earned, ‘and the youth was quite thankful, 
because he was enabled to purchase some books he sadly 
needed; but he never bestowed on Mr. White so much as a 
distich in praise of the deed. 

The success of George is doubtless anticipated; and to 
detail all the particulars, the carefulness with which he 
improved every moment, the shifts he made to obtain books, , 
the distances he would walk to his recitations, and the joy 
he felt when the law pronounced him free, and Mr. Dorr 
pronounced him fitted for College, would make my story 
too long. Any young man, let his station be ever so low- 
ly, who feels the same ardor in the pursuit of knowledge 
that kindled the mind of my hero, may satisfy himself, if 
he will only make the experiment, that success is possible. 
When a name anda praise may here be obtained by talents 
and industry, who that feels the “god in him” will be 
contented in ignorance and obscurity ? 

But though George Torrey was fitted to enter College, he 
had not the means of supporting himself there a single day... 
All that his master was bound to give him, when he was 
twenty-one, was two suits of clothes and a Bible. Mr. 
Dorr again volunteered to assist him. ‘I will,’’ said the 
good man, ‘‘advance you asum sufficient to defray the 
expense of your first term, and wait these ten years, if ne- 
cessary, for payment. But fhat is all the pecuniary aid | 
can promise you—you must thenceforth provide for your- 
self. Lam acquainted with the President, and one of the 
tutors is* my intimate friend. I will write to them, and 

make such representations as will, I think, induce them to 
deal favorably by you, and grané you periods of absence, 
which you must employ in keeping school. If you are 
industrious—no, that is not enough, you must be laborious, 
you’ can pursue your studies and retain your station in your 
class, though absent six months in the year. Depend on 
yourself. Never solicit chari ity if you can possibly avoid 
it, though when kindly offered, | would not advise you to 
reject it. But the s pirit of our government, of our people, 
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is independence; and the mind of an American, that will 
cringe and fawn to obtain patronage, or indeed that will 
eagerly accept pecuniary aid, I always mark as grovelling, 
as deficient in that delicacy of pride, that nice sense of hon- 
or which always accompanies true genius. Never, my 
young friend, forfeit your own self-respect ; for your heart 
will not be satisfied with the applause of the world, unless 
you feel it is deserved.” 

Fortified by such advice, and furnished with a little cash, 
George departed; and perhaps when it is considered that 
his most ardent wishes seemed likely to be fulfilled, it may 
be imagined he went joyfully. But it was not so. When 
a person has been accustomed to a large society and fre- 
quent changes of his acquaintance, his feelings become, in a 
manner, generalized, and he contemplates, without mucli 
emotion, a separation from his old friends or an introduc- 
tion to new. But the warm-hearted youth who has, 
whether from diffidence or necessity, confined his thoughts 
and affections to one set of objects, feels, on quitting them, 


5 
as though the world were a desert; as if all, beyond the 


little paradise of his love, were a wilderness; and he should 
meet, instead of the flowers, which, humble as they were, 
had still blessed his path, beasts of prey at every step. 

Much of this melancholy dread of the world mingled 
with the triumph of‘being enabled to pursue his studiés in 
the heart of George Torrey, when he bade farewell to the 
man whom he esteemed above every other person on earth, 
and loved the best—aunt Jemima excepted. None of his 
ambitious hopes had effaced from his memory the kindness 
and affection of her whom he considered his mother, and 
those hours that young men usually devote to the society of 
young ladies, or ‘clubs of their own sex, he had passed i in 
the lonely and lowly apartment of his poor old aunt, tell- 
ing her his progress and his plans, or perhaps reciting some 
of his lessons which, though said in whatever language they 
might be, were still ‘‘ Greek to her,” she yet liked to hear, 
because,’ she observed, could say his lesson so fast.’ 
And she was constantly boasting to every person she. could 
make listen to her, of the marvellous acquirements of her 
nephew, declaring she ‘‘ did not believe there would be a 
scholar in College who could read faster.” 

Neither was her admiration of Jearning an inactive prin-, 
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ciple ; all the assistance she could render her own boy, as 
she called George, was eagerly done. This however only 
amounted to the giving him a few articles of clothing, (her 


own manufacturing of course, and in her opinion much the 


better for that,) and a vast deal of good advice ; in partic- 
ular, she charged him not to waste any time in vain compa- 
ny, for she knew the evil of it, having been, when very 
young, too fond of dancing ;—and then he must always rise 
early, she found it the best for her own health ; and above 
all, not sit up too late at night, it was very bad for the eyes. 
find,” continued she, with a half sigh, ‘‘I have set up 
too late myself; not studying to be sure, but working for 
you, George, and my eyes begin to fail a little already.” 

She was past sixty ; but when did a single woman ever 
willingly think herself old? Though the sensitiveness 
which is sometimes betrayed on this delicate subject is cer- 
tainly a weakness, yet if we examine the principle which 
causes that susceptibility, we shall, at least, acknowledge it 
an amiable weakness. There have been,—the sentiment is 
fast losing advocates,—but there have been opinions indus- 
triously propagated, that those ladies who lived to a certain 
age without worshipping inthe temple of Hymen, were not 
always as women should be—“‘ soft, mild, pitiful and flexi- 
ble.” In short, old maids have been considered unlovely 
and unloving, and what true woman ‘but recoils with in- 
stinctive horror from such a conclusion ? and deems the de- 
nial of her age venial when she would otherwise be subjec- 
ted to the imputation of being fastidious, malicious, envi- 
ous, illnatured? It is an intuitive sense of the worth and 
beauty of goodness, and an abhorrence of the qualities which 
unfeeling satire or stupid misapprehension have stamped 
upon the name of old maid, that make the term one of re- 
proach and dread. 

These remarks, considering the relation in which aunt 
Jemima stood tothe poor scholar, can hardly be called a 
digression. Had he known his character was to have been 
sketched, he would have insisted his kind relative showd 
have occupied at least half the space allotted for his portrait. 
He loved her sincerely, and always, during his life, vindi- 
cated the neglected, yet useful order of spinsters, from the un- 
merited calumnics with which they are too often assailed. 
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A few weeks after George had departed, Mr. Dorr re- 
ceived from his friend, the tutor, a letter, which will better 
delineate the appearance of the youth and the impression 
he made on the minds of his new associates, than any des- 
cription I could myself give. I have therefore obtained 
leave to transcribe what related to him. It is somewhat 
long, but will not, I hope, be found uninteresting. 

‘* Your young friend is quite an original; and were there 
not one here to “divide the crown” with him ,»we should con- 
sider hima prodigy. As it is, he excites much interest with 
us tutors, and some envy, I fear, among the students. But 
our opinions appear to have little effect : upon him ; he goes 
forward, without asking admiration or heeding ‘ridicule, 
seemingly determined to master every science, and feeling 
the acquisition of knowledge a sufficient reward for all his 
pains. This I think to be the effect of the solitary manner 
in which he has hitherto pursued his studies. His mind 
has thus acquired an aim, and the habit of depending on it- 
self, on its own resources and reflections for those sensa- 
tions of pleasure, that it is usually thought can never be en- 
joyed except in communication and participation, that is, in 
social intercourse. His reserve, which the young wits in 
the class are, I find, quite disposed to ridicule, is, in m 
opinion, as much the effect of his mental independence, as 
of that diffidence which you say he always exhibited. His 
fine talents are disciplined, not discouraged by adversity, 
and his judgment so cool and regulated, that did not an oc- 
casional flash of spirit betray that warmth of temperament 
which cireamstances have made it necessary for him to 
suppress, I should think him borna Quaker. But he is now 
an excellent specimen of the puritan character, in which 
shrewdness and simplicity, ambition and humility, patience 
and activity, fervor in spirit and prudence in action, were so 
blended or so admirably balanced, that the minds thus actu- 
ated possessed a decision which rendered them invincible. 
It is this regulation of the passions which constitutes that 
self-control so necessary to freemen, to those who govern 
themselves ; yet it is only a strong mind that is ever endow- 
ed, in an eminent degree, with this decision ; and it is only 
a cultivated mind that makes it appear amiable. 


‘¢ But it sits amiably on George Torrey, because he has so 


much modesty that you would not, without close investi- 
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gation, imagine him such a determined character; and thus 
his.extraordinary progress is attributed more to his supe- 
rior industry (which excites, you know, but little envy) than 
to his superior genius. 

‘It is gladdening to see how talents will surmount diffi- 
culties, but it rejoices me more to behold their triumph 
over temptations. The youth whom I mentioned as likely 
to prove a formidable rival to George in the classical race, is 
a fine example of this triumph. He is from Virginia ; his 
father, as I understand, is a very rich man, one of the proud 
aristocracy of that proud State. Robert Simonds has, 
therefore, been from infancy accustomed to every indul- 
gence and elegance that wealth can purchase, and all that 
adulation that follows prosperity and high rank. But this 
flattery has not enervated his mind; it has only modified 
his manners. He has all that boldness of imagination, that 
brilliancy of genius, that is elicited by culture and commen- 
dation. I do not think he has more confidence in his own 
powers, more of what we will call pride, than George 
Torrey has; and yet his display of himself is so very diffe- 
rent, that a stranger would call one haughty, the other 
humble. The original constitution of the minds of these 
young men was doubtless very similar ; had the children 
been changed in their cradles, as fairy stories have whilome 
related possible, they would probably with their names have 
completely changed characters. There is, however, al- 
ways a sympathy between such spirits, unless jealousy of 
each other’s attainments should keep them aloof,—but this 
jealousy Robert is too noble tofindulge towards one, who, 
like George Torrey, (I have related to Robert the whole 
history of his rival,) is struggling for an education as the 
means of support ; and on the other hand, the principles of 
George are too well regulated to permit him to harbor 
jealousy or envy against any person. So these youths are 
already warm friends, and I encourage the intimacy, because 
I think they will reap a mutual advantage from the inter- 
course. I admire to see them sitting side by side, at their 
recitations, or walking, arm in arm, to their recreations,— 
there has been such a contrast in their brief histories, and 
yet there is such a similarity in their feelings, that it affords 
much food for my philosophy, to trace the causes which 
have thus brought the mind of one nursed in the lap of 
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luxury, and that of a poor parish child on a perfect level. 
These causes must be sought in our free institutions, in that 
perfect equality of birth which our laws declare to be fixed 
in the nature of things, and therefore unchangeable. While 
our constitution remains inviolate in this article, neither the 
corruptions of luxury, nor the debasements of poverty, will 
ever degrade the minds of our countrymen to an extent 
that shall have much perceptible effect on public morals, 
or render precarious the preservation of our freedom; be- 
cause there will be a redeeming influence in the talents and 
virtue, that our impartial instAutions will call forth from 
both extremes of our population—the rich and the poor. 
Equality of birth, and the necessity of universal education, 
are principles never before recognised or acted upon by any 
government; till these are relinquished, our republic is safe. 
They may tell of the corruption of statesmen and the vio- 
lence of party, but the majority will, after all, go right ; 
and though vice and ignorance may sometimes be exalted, 
yet open admiration and unhesitating suffrage will not be 
given except to intelligence and virtue. These thoughts 
have been forced upon me while reflecting upon the favor- 
able influence which the principle of equality has had on 
my two favorite pupils. 

‘‘It has stimulated them both to exertion, and will pro- 
bably be the means of making them ornaments to their 
country. It taught Robert Simonds that his father’s rank 
and wealth could never be his passport to high considera- 
tion,—he must himself deserve the fame he coveted. It 
encouraged the destitute orphan, while toiling for his bread, 
to cultivate those talents he felt he possessed, by showing 
that the prize was within his reach. It has thus directed 
and impelled two minds of uncommon powers to the at- 
tainment of knowledge and the love of excellence, that ap- 
pear likely to qualify them for extensive uscfulness ; and 
thus, if we do not subscribe to the opinion that ignorance 
is bliss, we must believe the sum of human happiness is pro- 
portionably increased. 

‘‘T am told that there are some, even in our republican 
land, who attach great importance to a pedigree, and ima- 
gine a kind of refinement of blood is imparted to the indi- 
vidual whose ancestors have, for two, or three generations, 
laid by their working dresses. I should like to have such 
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title-loving people look upon my specimen of nobility and 
of peasantry. They would feel proud of both. Robert 
Simonds commands attention, and George Torrey engages 
it. No person can behold either with indifference. They 
positively are the finest looking young men I ever saw. I 
often examine their features to decide which of the two is 
the handsomest, but I never yet could. Still there is no 
resemblance between them, except that their height is the 
same. The figure of George, though perfectly proportion- 
ed, shows the strength of bones and sinews that have been 
“strung by toil.” “Robert is more slender in form, and the 
richness and nicety of his apparel, combine to give him an 
air of effeminacy, especially if you regard his hand, which 
a lady might envy ; it is so small, taper- -fingered and deli- 
cate. George, on the contrary, is always plainly arrayed, 
and his hand, you know, is enlarged by exercise, and hard- 
ened by the plough. But the moment you look in his face, 
you forget that labor has any effect but to beautify. His 
active employment has strengthened his constitution, and 
imparted such a fine, healthy glow to his complexion, that 
it really makes one feel younger and happier to gaze upon 
him; even his midnight vigils cannot destroy his bloom. 
But Robert will do to enact the ‘pale student,” except 
when his spirit is kindled, and then the blood rushes to his 
face till his cheeks are died like scarlet. Whenever I sce 
Robert alone, I always think black is much the most beauti- 
ful color for the eye,—that such have the most expression— 
the most soul. But the moment George enters, his bright 
blue eyes, flashing with the consciousness of ideas, or ani- 
mated with eagerness to gain them, I alter my opinion,—or 
at least, I think the color of the eye is of no consequence. In 
short Iam, as you have doubtless discovered, enthusiastic 
in my admiration and my expectations from both these 
young men.”’ 

It is not my purpose to describe minutely the progress of 
George Torrey, and the exertions he used while obtaining 
his education: The four years passed,—he had struggled 
with many discouragements, and spent many melancholy 
hours, but, aided by the counsels of his old friend Mr. 
Dorr, and, "whenever he would accept it, by more tangible 
tokens of ‘regard from his young friend Robert Simonds, 
and always exerting his own abilities to the utmost to help 
himself, George had succeeded. The “ poor scholar,” had 
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won the highest honors of the college. The ‘ Valedictory” 
was the part assigned him in the exercises of the day ; he 
would willingly have relinquished it in favor of his friend; 
indeed, he declared that of right Robert Simonds should have 
had it ; but that generous young man replied ;—‘*‘ I do not 
pretend, George, to disclaim all ambition to have that ap- 
pointment; it would have gratified my vanity, but it is not 
essential to my interest. If I have, as you kindly intimate, 
the learning that would entitle me to it, all I need is ob- 
tained ; but to you, my friend, it may be of more benefit. 
Honor may be profit,” continued he smiling, ‘‘and though 
your independence of spirit has given me trouble enough, 
yet I admire it, and hope that the time is not far distant 
when you will bask in the smiles of fortune.” 

‘¢ Yes, but then I must lose those of my friend,” replied 
George. ‘Q, this is a sad world I think, since the saddest 
of all poets so often expresses my feelings, =. 


** Our very wishes, give us not our wish !” 


That is now precisely applicable to my mind; I have 
often thought, that could I reach the station in my class, 
which I may at this moment call mine, I should be perfectly 
blest. But after this pageant of vain glory, this Commence- 
ment is over, then will come the real sorrow, the parting 
with you.” 

‘¢ Why need we part ?”” asked Robert. ‘‘ Why will you 
not conclude to accompany me to the south; my father— 
ah, I see the haughty curl on your lip, giving its veto 
against dependence. You must earn your own livelihood. 
You may do that in Virginia as conveniently as here. 
Nothing will be easier than to find employment as an in- 
structor. I will write and recommend you to some of the 
first families ; after they are acquainted with you, no re- 
commendation will be necessary. My parents will make 
the companion of their son as welcome as a relative. We 
have warm hearts for our friends, George, and some lovely 
girls too, that will, I hope, make your heart warm. 


‘ Were you with these, my friend, you’d soon forget 
The pale, unripened beauties of the North.’ ” 
‘¢T always understood that bloom and brilliancy of com- 
plexion, were on the side of our northern beauties,” said 
George. 
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‘¢ But you will find, according to the quotation I have 
just made, and indeed from the whole speech of the old 
Numidian Chief, that such a conclusion must be erroneous. 
You are an excellent critic on facts, and if you think Addi- 
son committed a blunder in placing his ‘‘ glowing dames’’ 
beneath a vertical sun, you ought toexpose him. This you 
may have an opportunity of doing if you will only go with 
me. Virginia is sufficiently far to the southward to com- 
mence your obsesvations. Will you go ?” 

‘‘In the course of a year, perhaps ;—if you still desire 
it,” replied George. 

Robert did continue to desire it, and in less then a twelve- 
month, George Torrey found himself domesticated in the 
family of Judge Simonds, one of the most distinguished 
men of Virginia. George had anticipated much pleasure as 
well as improvement from the conversation of the old 
Judge, whom his son had represented as very eloquent, 
and intelligent, and communicative. His mother tco, 
in the opinion of Robert, was the very best woman in 
the world. He had said but little of his sister—very little, 
—never had shown George any of her letters, nor endea- 
vored to excite his curiosity about her. George knew, to 
be sure, that Robert had a sister Delia, and he thought she 
had a Very pretty name for a pastoral poem, and that was 
all he had thought of her till he was introduced to her. 
But he soon had many other thoughts. If there is a young 
man who has loved, tenderly and truly, and loved too, 
one who he fancied would think herself above his sphere— 
loved in doubt and almost in despair, he will very easily 
divine the meditations of my hero. He will know why 
George trembled to meet Delia, and sighed to leave her ; 
why his pulse quickened at her name, and why his heart 
and his brain throbbed when any other man approached 
her. Why he watched for her smile as though it were a 
law to guide him ; and why every word she spoke he con- 
sidered important, and worth treasuring. 

And if there be a beautiful young lady, who has seen she 
was beloved by.a man of worth, of mind, intelligence and 
refinement,—one whom she was satisfied would ever be to 
her that kind, constant, judicious friend, which woman so 
muck needs to guide and support her through “this world’s 
rough wilderness ;”’ if she has felt gratitude for her lover’s 
preference of her, and esteem for his character, increasing 
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with every interview ; if she has blushed to name him, 
trembled lest her partiality should be suspected,—watched 
for his coming, and yet faltered while attempting to wel- 
come him, she may be sure her sensations have been very 
similar to those felt by Delia Simonds, after a few months 
acquaintance with George Torrey. 

Why cannot reason and education free the mind from the 
dominion of prejudice? Robert Simonds knew the worth 
and talents of George Torrey, and he loved him like a 
brother. To have him marry Delia, had long been his 
favorite wish. He saw their mutual affection, therefore, 
with joy, and his favorable representations had induced 
Judge Simonds to treat the young New-Englander with a 
partiality that was, at least, flattering. 

George had been permitted to hope, and but one circum- 
stance prevented Robert from acknowledging, with pride, 
the favored of his sister. Some of the young Southern 
gentlemen had doubted the courage of the Yankee, doubted 
whether he would have the spirit to resent an insult like a 
gentleman, to accept a challenge if sent him, and these 
doubts had reached the ears of Robert. He did not men- 
tion them to George; he knew his principles on the subject, 
and he perfectly agreed with him that to fight a duel, when 
not to fight was considered a disgrace, was no test of cour- 
age, but rather a proof of moral cowardice. But reason- 
ing and feeling are very different things. Robert did feel 
sensitive on this point; he did wish to have the fame of 
George established, have him deemed a man of honor,— 
(That honor which may be claimed by the veriest villain 
on earth, if he only is a good shot and has killed his adver- 
sary. 

Tiere was in the neighborhood a gentleman, so styled, 
who had offered himself to Delia Simonds, and been re- 
jected. This circumstance created no surprise with those 
who were acquainted with the parties, for Arnold Dixon 
was very ugly in person, and disagreeable in manners, such 
a being as no lady could love, and Miss Simonds would 
never marry for riches. But riches, especially if joined 
with a certain assurance, will often keep a man in a station 
to which neither his mind or morals entitle him. 

Arnold Dixon was thus by sufferance allowed to mingle in 
good society; yet he knew he was disliked, indeed, detested 
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by the ladies, and he grew cross, and envious of every gen- 
tleman younger, or handsomer than himself. George Tor- 
rey especially he hated, and it was from him that the insin- 
uations against the character of the Yankee mostly origi- 
nated. 

Robert Simonds despised Dixon, and intended to have no 
communication with him ; but they happened to meet one 
day at a dinner party, and Dixon, when warmed with wine, 
threw out reflections against the northern people, mingled 
with such inuendoes against George Torrey, that Robert’s 
blood was up in a moment, and he repelled the charges with 
such terms of scorn, as provoked his adversary to fresh 
accusations, till finally the company interposed, and insisted 
that the affair should be postponed to a more fitting time 
and place. 

Burning with indignation against Dixon, and yet angry 
with himself for suffering the low malice of such a man to 
disturb him, Robert Simonds retired from the party. He 
knew that, according to the code of honor, some expres- 
sions Dixon had used, must be considered too offensive to be 
borne by an honorable man ; that a challenge was expected 
to ensue; and since the affair must proceed, he thought he 
would turn it to the best account possible. He argued that 
if George Torrey would consent to be his second, it would 
in a great measure establish his reputation, because he 
would be found to act with decision and spirit, as he always 
did in the prosecution of any plan he thought sanctioned by 
principle. In short, he knew George was , possessed of that 
daring, determined courage, that would, at the call of his 
country, or in defence of ‘freedom, have prompted him to 
solicit the post of danger, to stand in the ‘‘ imminent, deadly 
breach,” or lead the forlorn hope. But he knew, also, that 
George regarded duelling and its laws with abhorrence and 
contempt ; that he thought it degrading to a civilized man, 
and horrible for a christian to engage or be concerned in 
an affair of—murder. 

‘* And yet,” said Robert to himself, ‘‘he cannot, under 
all the circumstances, refuse to be my second in this affair, 
and that will satisfy the world of his courage. 0, if his 
firmness of mind was only known, his courage would never 


be doubted.” 
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‘¢ You intend to challenge Dixon ?” said George Torrey, 
after he had listened to his friend’s story. 

‘‘f do—I must. You smile, and I know your opinion, 
and I know it is right,—but we must, while we live in the 
world, be guided by the customs of society. Who can en- 
dure the “ dread laugh” of derision, that among us follows 
the man, who is pointed at as a coward? I cannot, | 
will not, let the consequences be what they may, I shall 
challenge Dixon. I know he is a mean villain,—I despise 
him ; and yet I shall give him a chance to acquire honor to 
himself by killing me. I shall do this in obedience to cus- 
tom,—to a custom that I condemn, and wish was annihi- 
lated,—But I shall follow it notwithstanding. Will you, 
George, be my second ?” 

The discussion that followed cannot be given at length, 
but the conclusion was, that George Torrey, finding he could 
not reason his friend out of the belief that there existed no 
necessity for the duel, determined to take the quarrel and 
the danger on himself. 

“ig, ” said George, “‘ this affair cannot be overlooked with- 
out incurring disgrace, I will send the challenge. The 
matter properly belongs to me. It was my section of the 
country that was vilified ; ; it was me he intended to insult. 
You generously defended me at the table when I was absent; 
but that is no reason why you should fight for me when I 
am present. I repeat it,—if there must be a challenge I 
will send it, and you may act as my second. 

This arrangement was finally adopted: Delian felt some 
compunctious visitings of conscience while the challenge 
was penning ; but he was so anxious to have his friend, his 
future brother, considered a man of honor, that he felt alad 
the affair was to be so decided. He knew George was an 
excellent marksman, and cool in spirit, and had the perfect 
command of his muscles. Dixon too, was expert at shooting, 
but he was often intoxicated either with passion or liquor, 
and—who can answer for the thoughts of his heart when 
under the dominion of violent prejudice | ? thousands have 
been as culpable as was Robert Simonds, when he eagerly 
anticipated seeing Arnold Dixon weltering in his blood, 
slain by the hand of George Torrey. 

What did George Torrey anticipate ? He did not dare 
reflect on all the consequences that might be the result of 
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~this rash affair. He thought it his duty to send the chal- 


lenge and meet the foe, rather than permit Robert to fight. 
But he hoped the matter would be accommodated; that 
Dixon would decline, as he might, without the imputation 
of cowardice, by alleging that he had not intended to in- 
sult the party who challenged. And then George flattered 
himself a little discussion would satisfy all parties. 

But George was disappointed; for Dixon not only accept- 
ed his invitation to “‘meet him, &c. on the ensuing morning,” 
but he exultingly added, that he wished to have the afiair 
decided immediately ; that he had a friend with him, and 
they would be on the spot in half an hour, where “ all pre- 
liminaries, &c. might be easily settled.” 

‘¢ He is drunk,” said Robert, his eyes flashing with joy; 
‘*¢ your victory is secure.” 

‘« My escape may be more probable,” replied George. 
‘*¢T will meet him, and stand his shot as your code of hon- 
or directs ; but I will not return his fire. I risk my own 
life to satisfy what I consider a wicked prejudice; but I will 
not risk having the blood of a human being upon my con- 
science.” 

The two friends proceeded, arm in arm, towards the 
place of appointment. They walked in silence, both wrap- 
ped m different, but painful reflections. They had nearly 
reached the spot, when George, pressing the arm of his 
friend, said ina low, but distinct tone—‘‘ Robert, if I fall, 
say to Delia—”’ 

*¢ You will not fall, you shall not,” interrupted the other, 
impetuously. ‘* George, I fear I have done wrong in this 
business—I have been too sensitive, too hasty. If you are 
injured, I shall never forgive myself. But you shall not 
stand but one shot, if, when Dixon finds you are determined 
not to return his fire, if he does not then feel satisfied, I will 
fight him, and I will return his fire. Do not give me any 
farewell messages, I cannot hear such melancholy things.” 

They reached the spot; an accommodation was proposed 
to Dixon, if he would disclaim the intention of insulting 
George; but this he would not do, and he ended with some 
sneering remarks about the Yankees that made Robert’s 
blood boil, but which, had it not been for the feelings of 
his friend, George would no more have heeded than the 
idle wind. 
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The ground was measured, and they took their stations. 

“¢You can kill him George,”’ whispe red Robert Simonds. 

‘7 shall not att tempt it, replied George. ‘Tam not 
seeking revenge.’ 

« But you Boh to endeavor to preserve your own life.’ 

‘Then I ought not to have come here. But this is ‘ile 
now. Give the word.” 

The word was given—Dixon fired—and George Torrey 
fell. Robert sprung to him, raised him—a stre am of blood 
gushed from his right side. ‘It is all over,” said George 
faintly, as he recovered a little from the first shock. ‘* Dam 
dying. I must leave the world just as it begins to smile 
upon me. I must leave Delia and you. O! have lately 
dreamed of great things—I have thought that, blessed with 
Delia’s love ‘and your friendship, [ should use such exer- 
tions—I should be so indefaticable, that success would be 
mine. But it is all over—I must die before Lhave done any- 
thing—I must die and be forgotten—Die as the fool 
dieth.”’ 

Q! George, George; said Robert, with tears flowing 
fast down his cheeks—‘t What shall Ido? How shall I 
comfort Delia? Why did I allow you to send the chal- 
lenge ?” 

George attempted to reply, but the effort overcame him, 
and they thought him dying. But he revived again, and 
was conveyed to the house of Judge Simonds. He Iinger- 
ed twelve hours, and during most of the time, was able to 
converse. 

The clergyman who attended him, was struck with his 
conversation—so penitent—resigned and calm. He acknow- 
ledged his fault and prayed for forgiveness—and may we not 
hope it was accorded him? And then hoav kindly he 
strove to allay Robert’s remorse, and sooth Delia’s regret; and 
how affectionate, yet solemn, was the last parting kiss! 

George Torrey was laid in the family vault of Judge 
Simonds, and before the year had expired, Delia slept beside 
her lover. Robert Simonds, agitated with grief for the 
loss of his friend, and indignation : against Dixon, could hard- 
ly be said to be in possession of his reason, when, three days 
after the burial of George, he challenged his migrdenid to 
meet him. Dixon was so elated with his success over poor 
George, that he exultingly accepted the challenge of Robert. 
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They met; and at the first discharge, Dixon, was shot 
through the heart. 

Robert Simonds still lives, but he is a melancholy, mis- 
anthropic being. Alone in the world, and continually 
brooding over the memory of those dear friends he accuses 
himself of destroying. 


~ 


REMEMBERED WORDs. 


Ilew various, life’s busy rounds, 
‘The words that greet the ear! 

And yet, how few are treasured sounds 
We pine again to hear! 


The measured compliment, still dealt 
To all the passing crowd—- 

The formal sympathy—unfelt— 
The gratulation loud— 


Who hoards within his secret soul 
Such tinsel’d things as these ? 

And when escaped from earth’s centrol, 
Undimned their lustre sees ? 


But there are words that come with power 
In love’s unchanging tune, 

And to the gloomiest midnight hour 
Impart the joy of noon. 


IIer children’s lisping words, in thought, 

+ Still cheer the mother lone ; 

And still to manhood’s heart is brought 
That mother’s tender tone. 


The whispered vow of love, first breathed 

Upon the maiden’s ear, 
Comes, and life’s wastes with spring flowers wreathed, 
. To woman’s eye appear. 


The word, half checked, that softly came 
And chased the lover’s fears, 

*Mid earth’s loud chants—gold, power and fame— 
Still that low word he hears. 
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But there is one dear sound, that wakes 
In every soul a chord ; 

The rudest language music makes 
With one remembered word. 


Go, where proud realms have bowed to time, 
Or through fresh countries roam; 

Man’s heart, in every age and clime, 
Thrills to the sound of home. 


CORNELIA. 


FEMALE INFLUENCE. 


Tat few events occur either in the moral or physical 
world, without an evident and assignable cause, is a truth, 
which needs no elucidation by argument or comment. We 
may extend the assertion more generally without fear of 
contradiction, and declare that the most trivial and appa- 
rently isolated circumstance, though to human investigation 
it may appear absolutely independent, and unconnected, 
can still be traced to an adequate, though perhaps a remote 
vause, by an eye that can embrace the whole compass of 
naiure. This truth has a peculiar pertinency in the study 
of mankind; and although the causes of human action are 
perhaps intricate and obscure, compounded as they mani- 
festly are, with weakness and infirmity, with feeling and 
passion, with reason and rashness, with wisdom and with 
folly, yet as in those mechanical contrivances which the 
skill of the artist has invented for the computation of time, 
there is always some prevailing principle of action, which, 
however it may be regulated or controlled by the agency of 
minor causes, is that which gives activity to the whole. 

In looking abroad over the wide field of rational existence, 
we see mankind engaged in various pursuits, actuated by 
various feelings, prompted by various motives, and impelled 
hy various desires; pursuing the paths of fame, climbing 
the steep ascent to the hill of science, toiling like muck- 
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worms for wealth, or aflectedly despising the acquisition of 
riches, and striving to excite admiration by the short-hand 
method of eccentricity. Could we lay open each individual 
bosom, and inspect the operations of the internal man, we 
should see a sort of intellectual machine, which, although 
unsubstantial, is strictly analogous to the mechanical con- 
trivances to which we have. already alluded. We will 
analize one for the sake of example, by which the idea 
that we wish to convey will be more easily comprehended. 
We see, for instance, one man, with whose actions and pro- 
pensities we have been made acquainted. These are but 
the marks for the minutes, seconds or hours on the dial 
plate. A close investigation of his motives, will show us 
the wheels, by which his actions and propensities are from 
time to time regulated and brought into view. A deeper 

study fof ‘those motives, will show one controlling cause 
which gives activity to those motives. This is the weight 
or main spring by which the machine is set in motion. 

These observations premised, we may now extend our 
remarks under the same figure; and since the motion of 
these mechanical contrivances is caused principally by two 
particular powers, the weight or the spring, so also we may 
consider mankind as influenced by two principles, the de- 
sire of wealth, and the desire of distinction. But as in the 
case of the watch or the clock, the weight of the spring, 
have each a more secret cause by which they are enabled to 
operate, as for instance, this by. its elasticity, that by the 
attraction of gravity; so also in the principal causes of 
human action there is a remoter and original cause which 
leads to the desire of riches or to aspirations for fame. 
Whiat that cause is, it is not intended in this paper to assert. 
We shall present a few remarks which may perhaps enable 
us to assign a name to that remote cause, however modified, 
or under what form soever it may appear. 

In whatsoever age, station or country, we view the con- 
dition of man, we must be struck with the remarkable fact, 
that the admiration, the love, or the approbation ef woman, 
has excited him to the accomplishment of undertakings 
which no other*cause could prompt him to commence. [lis 
pride is most prculiarly gratified when he has secured her 
favor, and his self complacency is more pleasing in its 
operations when he is secure of her esteem. We need not 
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to turn over the pages of history for the confirmation of 
our remarks. We have them so near at home and around 
us, that it would be superfluous to enlarge upon the asser- 
tion. If riches are the object of his pursuit, the use which 
he makes of the acquisition is, to use the language of rhap- 
sody, which, in this case is the language of truth, to lay 
them at her feet. If fame be his desire, ‘it is in order to lay 
claim to her praise, as the sweetest to his ear. The old 
and the young are influenced alike by this desire, though 
perhaps in different degrees. The ecstasies of youth become 
frozen in age, and the Temoter causes of action are forgotten 
in the prevalence of habit. Hence the desire of gain, which 
in early life may have been a laudable principle as founded 
upon the desire of female approbation, becomes, by the force 
of habit, an original principle, as the seed which produces 
the tree, becomes original, so far as the individual plant is 
concerned, although it arose from a more remote cause. 
The desire of fame and distinction, also commendable as an 
excitement to laudable exertion, springing as it undoubtedly 
does in early life from the desire of estimation with the 
gentler sex, may in age become an original principle, as the 
Scion will take root of itself when detached from the parent 
stock. 

If such sentiments be correct, and we have little doubt of 
their truth, and the desire and esteem of the female sex be 
the remote cause of the ordinary actions of men, it can be 
readily seen how extensive, how important, how valuable is 
the influence of female character,—an influence which, as it 
is regulated and controlled, may produce the happiest or 
the most deplorable effects. We wish not to strengthen 
our ‘remarks by forced considerations which are neither 
general nor common. We will therefore waive the notice 
of female influence in society which has not, enjoyed the 
advantages of cultivation and refinement, and confine our- 
selves to the scenes and the circumstances of the enlightened 
world. 

They certainly are guilty of injustice, if not of misrepre- 
sentation, who deny the influence of female character, 
from considerations drawn from the experience or the con- 
duct of misogamists and woman haters. [It is not among 
the scenes of polished life, that the manners of man can he 
estimated when separ ated from the influence’ of woman. 
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We must follow Crusoe to the island of Fernandez, if 
we would estimate society as it exists when deprived of 
her control. Although she may not have directly in- 
fluenced the temper or the destiny of an individual, because 
he has secluded himself from her society, or avoided the 
opportunities for cultivating a knowledge of her character, 
still he finds it difficult, nay absolutely impossible, to escape 
from the influence which she exerts upon society in general, 
which is as it were reflected upon him. If the light of day 
were secluded from all things which are denied the direct 
reception of the rays of the sun, many of the most pleasing 
objects in nature would be involved in continual obscurity, 
and consequently be entirely unknown. But the laws of 
nature and of philosophy, as well as daily experience teaches, 
us, that the genial influence is generously diffused, and that 
light, like its benevolent creator, will shed its lustre and its 
beauties upon all things which are open to receive it, al- 
though averted from the glaring gaze of ‘“‘the powerful 
king of day.’’ And so too in society, the influence of 
woman, reflected from those scenes where it is most imme- 
diately exerted, affects the individuals also, although perhaps 
in less degree, who, from their retirement or seclusion, 
may at first be supposed to be exempted from its control. 
Imifative as man is by his nature, it cannot be but that he 

must be influenced by the manners and customs around him. 
_ Now there is no circumstance in the philosophy of history 
so striking, as the fact that woman has done more for the 
amelioration of society, than has been effected by any other 
cause. How this indeed has been produced, we shall leave 
for future consideration, intending only to suggest at the 
present time the operation of a cause, the partial effects of 
which have universally been acknowledged, but the general 
and certain operation is not, perhaps, generally known. 
Whether we are correct in our position, we do not "pretend 
to assert ; but if any one doubts the extended influence of 
woman, let him be governed by reason, experience and re- 
flection, before he condemns the opinion. 
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STANZAS, 


In still reflection’s peaceful atmosphere, 
& The countenance of holy truth 
> Tis sweet to see; 
To hold communion with those spirits dear, 
Beauty and uncorrupted purity : 
But oh, it half renews our youth 

To meet them freshly, in the way of life, 
Amid its cold corruption, apathy, and strife. 


I saw a youth, on whose unclouded brow 
Enthroned, sat these three divine ; 
And with full heart, 
I registered in Heaven a mother’s vow, 
That, with God’s blessing, I, a mother’s part 
Unto those sinless babes of mine, 
Religiously woul@ act ; so hoping yet to sce 
In them these precious germs of early piety. 


ag The silent rapture of a mother’s breast ! 
q To see the boy she nurtured, and upheld 
” Mid hopes, and fears, 

Joys, mingled with keen sorrows unexpressed, 
. Walking uprightly, toward the vale of years, 
‘4 With spirit that hath not rebelled 
Against those tender lessons of his youth, 
That breathed into his bosom purity, and truth. 


A. M. W. 


CATHARINE TALBORT. 


I think I never saw a more striking face than Catharine 
4 Talbort’s. Her rich and glowing complexion, the most bril- 
3 liant of brunettes ; the overhanging forehead, so full of intel- 
a lectual expression ; the peculiar fire and animation of her 
a very black eyes; the classical contour of her head, with its 

rich glossy curls: these were a rare combination of charms. 
rq Her features were all finely formed, yet so strongly marked, 
s as give less of softness than dignity to her countenance. 
Some thought there was not enough of delicacy in her beau- 
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ty ; be that as it may, altogether it was a fine face ; a study 
for the painter and the sculptor—a head for Gall and Spurz- 
hiem. 

So much for the casket. Could one securely place ‘a 
trust for the contents on such a case ?” It contained some 
pearls of great price, but there were also false stones, which 
Catharine mistook for real diamonds. 

Left early an orphan, Catharine was almost entirely self 
educated ; her character was not formed on any model, but 
had a freshness and originality that was generally delightful. 
Like most characters so formed, she had much of what is 
termed independence. 

She had also a mind ofthe highest order, with a just con- 
fidence in her own fine powers, and moreover, a decided 
and fearless manner of expressing her thoughts and opin- 
ions. She was feelingly alive t@ all that was beautiful 
in the natural and moral world, and had equally as quick 
a perception of all that wasridiculous. She had a fine cul- 
tivated taste for painting and for music, and was sometimes 
guilty of writing poetry. With such endowments, it is not 
surprising that she was stigmatized as a ‘‘bas blue” by 
many of her acquaintance, and regarded by her grandfa- 
ther, aunt, and cousin, who formed her domestic circle, as 
something rather superior. But although they were proud of 
her beauty and talents, yet there were some endearing traits 
in her character that conciliated their love. Catharine’s 
manners at home were the reverse of many less highly gift- 
ed, for there she was uniformly cheerful and affectionate; if 
to any she was ungracious, it was not those who had the 
most claims upon her attention. 

She was not insensible to the sublime truths of revelation, 
and was conscientious in the discharge of all she thought 
her duty, and unwearied in her endeavors to root from 
her heart ‘‘ the tares which the enemy had sown.” 

But ah ! if our evil propensities assume the garb of vir- 
tue and deceive even veterans in self-knowledge, is it sur- 
prising that at eighteen Catharine mistook pride for self re- 
sports and that selfishness and selfsufficiency lurked under 
the guise of independence ? ’ 

*¢ Did you assign a previous engagement as a reason for 
not attending Mrs. Williams’s party, cousin Catharine ?” 
said Ellen Ware. ‘ 
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‘Oh! no, Ellen, for that would have been an untruth. 
I merely declined the invitation, without assigning a rea- 
son !” 

‘But, why not go, my love ?” said her aunt Talbort. 

6 Simply, because I should derive neither pleasure nor 
benefit from the visit; while; at home, I should receive 
both. I cannot endure the tedious formality of the mis- 
tress of the ceremonies, and ceremony, it truly is,—then, Iam 
weary of her never-to-be-forgotten, yet never to be under- 
stood speeches, with each measured word falling from her 
mouth ‘like minute drops from off the eaves,’ so long, 
that one quite forgets the commencement, before she ar- 
rives at the conclusion—so complimentary, that one feels 
tis all ‘satire in disguise—Oh! ‘my ear is pained, my 
soul is sick ? ” 

‘¢ But, Catharine’— 

‘¢ Spare me, dear aunt, the long catalogue of Mrs. Wil- 
liams’ virtues which I see you are preparing—very good, 
she may be,—very disagreeable, she certainly t--whitch 3 is 
‘high treason against virtue,’ you know.” 

‘* She truly ‘has excellent ‘traits of character, but you 
would find those, also, at the party, whose manners are 
elegant and winning.” 

‘*No, aunt, in Mrs. Williams’ circle they are all spell- 
bound, “her power is as potent as any magician’s of a fairy 
tale. Ellen fears not this magic circle, for George Grant 
is her good fairy, and love the talisman that, wherever 
he is, converts the dullest hues to couleur de rose.’ 

“Ah! neice, I cannot agree with you, and many of your 
sentiments I must think erroneous.” 

‘¢ Convince me that I am wrong,” said Catharine, ‘‘and I 
yield most willingly. Indeed, I sometimes have sad mis- 
givings as to the soundness of some of my opinions. Do 
you think I should attend the party ?” 

‘¢ With your views upon the subject, | cannot say that 
I do.” 

‘* But you think my views are wrong.’ 

‘¢T am oldfashioned in most of my opinions, Catharine, 
and was educated by a rule, so unlike whatever has found 
favor in your sight, that my opinion would havé little 
weight with you. Not to be singular, and to do like 
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others of my age and sex, was a lesson enjoined upon 
me ?” 

‘¢ Then I suppose, said Catharine, laughing, that, in your 
day, females, like the king, could do no wrong, else me- 
thinks, you had not a very safe rule for conduct. But ‘to 
go or not to go,’ was my question, aunt, and as you have 
not given me any good reason for the contrary I will give 
the evening to those I love and value.” 

Catharine remained at home, and in playing chess with 
her grandfather, exercised at least the virtue of self-denial, 
when (knowing his dislike to be beaten, at his favorite 
game, by a woman) she forbore to take advantage ofa 
move which placed the game in her power. She then, at 
his request, read aloud a sermon of his favorite Saurin ; 
and, in an animated discussion of the merits of this eloquent 
divine, the evening passed so rapidly that she was surpris- 
ed by the return of Ellen, who looked so cheerful and hap- 
py that she exclaimed—“ Ah! lady fair, this evening has 
not been the dullest of the dull to you.” 

** Oh ! no, Catharine, our party has been delightful, don’t 
look so incredulous—it is true the Montagues were there.”’ 

‘The Montagues !” said Catharine, coloring with sur- 
prise and pleasure. 

® What,” inquired her aunt, ‘‘she, Mrs. Montague, who 
has so long secluded herself from society to educate her 
children ?” 

‘““The same,” said Catharine, ‘‘ but she again mingles in 
society for the sake of those children. Theson, who is a 
clergyman, has lately returned from Europe, the daughter 
is exceedingly lovely and intelligent” — 

‘And so affable and unpretending in her manners that 
one cannot but be charmed with her,” said Ellen. ‘‘ She 
expressed much disappointment at not meeting you last 
evening, Catharine ; and Mrs. Williams said something 
very complimentary about Miss Montague’s inducing you 
to leave your seclusion and deceiving your friends with 
your brilliancy ;—in her usual style” — 

! [can imagine it,” said Catharine, mimicking Mrs. 
Williams manner. ‘‘Miss Montague will confer an additional 
pleasure on the inhabitants of our village, if she will in- 
duce Miss Catharine Talbort to emerge from her seclusion, 
and cheer, with the bright beams of science and literature, 
the dull night of their stupidity !” 
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‘¢Well done, Catharine,” said Ellen, laughing, “ as like 
Mrs. Williams as possible—her very self.” 

‘¢ Not, well done, Miss Ellen,” said her aunt gravely, ‘‘ it 
is never well for a young lady to mimic the peculiarities of 
her acquaintance; it is unfeminine and unlady-like, Miss 
Catharine; I think it unchristian.” 

‘“T acknowledge my error, aunt, and will endeavor to 
subdue this wicked propensity,” said Catharine. 

I cannot say that Catharine’s toilet was made with more 
than usual care the next morning, but she certainly was 
very neatly and becomingly attired and looked very lovely. 
So did Ellen—but hers were charms that dress could nei- 
ther heighten or disguise, she was 

“* A glancing, living, human smile 
On nature’s face that plays.” 

Arm in arm they pursued their way to Mrs. Montague’s. 
Ellen’s slight flexible form, rather below the middle size, 
her delicate rose complexion and frank animated blue eye, 
formed a beautiful contrast to the fall proportions of Cath- 
arine’s tall figure, and the peculiar brilliancy of her dark 
eyes and complexion. ; 

The ladies welcomed the faif cousins with much cordi- 
ality—Charles Montague was pleased with the quiet dignity 
and simplicity of Catharine’s manners, and with the total 
absence of all affectation—a peculiarity, which is becoming 
exceedingly rare in a pretty girl. : 

A summer passed in the village, and an almost daily en- 
joyment of each other’s society, increased the admiration 
and esteem of Charles to a serious attachment. 

Catharine at this time appeared to much advantage. She 
thought Charles decidedly superior to all the gentlemen of 
her acquaintance in talents and attainments, and in purity of 
mind and principle. She attached much value to his opin- 
ions,—and her almost unconscious desire and doubt of 
pleasing, gave to her hitherto decided and fearless manner, 
a modesty and diffidence peculiarly interesting. 

But Mary Montague saw with surprise, that Catharine 
was not generally beloved. She did not regard the half 
uttered innuendoes of her young companions. She knew 
the clashing interests—the quick sensibilities—and jealous 
rivalries of those of equal pretensions too well, to deem 
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them unprejudiced in their opinions. And the more open 
attacks of such ladies as had sisters and daughters to dispose 
of, she also disregarded, for she thought Catharine might 
have been an undesigning yet dangerous rival ;—but she 
heard those wliom she deemed impartial in their judgment 
speak of ‘* Miss Talbort’s arrogant manners, severe remarks, 
and careless disregard to others’ feelings.” 

Mary heard this with pain, for she was warmly attached 
to Catharine, and could not sufficiently account for the 
against her. 

‘¢ Why is it, Mamma,” said she ‘‘ that, with so many at- 
tractions, Catharine is not a more general favorite ?” 

‘¢ Her great independence of character,” said her mother, 
‘¢ prevents her using any endeavors to conciliate the regard 
of those she thinks ignorant; or illiberal in their views, or 
of such as she does not highly value; these form a large 
portion of society—then she is imprudent in frequently ex- 
pressing opinions which, though not erroneous, are continu- 
ally wounding their self-love. By others she is deemed 
intellectually selfish in devoting her time and talents too 
exclusively to self, without considering, as has been justly 
said, that ‘we owe to society a tithe of every thing we 
possess, our time, labor and affections, our ability to please 
as well as to profit.’ Catharine is not aware that, while 
despising the man whose sordid soul makes an idol of his 
mammon, she is almost equally faulty in hoarding mental 
gems and brooding over them. Neither are we so consti- 
tuted as to be entirely independent of others, for we are 
continually depending on those around us for almost every 
thing that conduces to our pliysical enjoyment, or contributes 
to our intellectual pleasures.” 

‘‘ Very true, mamma,—but I have always admired in 
Catharine, an absence of all little arts to gain applause or 
fix admiration.” 

‘¢ Still admire it, Mary, but this ingenuousness is perfectly 
compatible with an honest desire to please our fellow beings, 
which I almost think woman should’ make a duty, other- 
wise she loses much of her influence in society, and conse- 
quently both her usefulness and respectability are impaired.” 

“But do you not think, mamma, that much of the dis- 
like to Catharine arises from envy of her superior talent and 
beauty ?” 
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‘¢ Some of it, undoubtedly, but most of it from the faults 
of character I have mentioned, which, far from considering 
faults, she cherishes as virtues, and nothing but her own 
experience will convince her that she is mistaken. She 
belongs not to that class of happy beings who learn fron 
the experience of others; those who learn from their 
own are said to be the wise ones. When she has so learned, 
Catharine will be a pattern for her sex, and I shall rejoice 
in her as a daughter.”’ 

Mrs. Montague little thought how soon Catharine was 
destined to grow wise by experience, and her character to 
become purified by adversity. The sudden death of her 
grandfather, and the failure of her guardian, deprived her 
of a home and the means of support. 

It is true that from her friends, aid and sincere offers 
were made of all that was desirable, and that the affectionate 
heart of Ellen was pained by Catharine’s resolute refusal to 
share with her the home which, as the wife of Mr. Grant, 
she hastened to offer. 

But Catharine was firm in her decision to depend upon 
her own exertions—and the most eligible plan that offered 
was the instruction of youth. Here began her discipline 
and consequent improvement. It would not be pleasant, 
though it might be useful to follow her through all her 
trials. Suffice it to say that they were such as s corrected 
her erroneous sentiments, strengthened her piety and gave 
her ‘¢ a soul resigned, a will subdued.” 

Mrs. Montague has now the happiness of beholding her 
all she wished, the wife of her son, and a pattern for her Sex. 

Exemplary ‘in her conduct, conciliating in her manners, 
humble in her piety, useful, active in her domestic relations, 
the parishioners bless the day when Catharine became mis- 
tress of the parsonage at S. 


THE morning of life and the morn of the year 

Alike in their blooming and briefness appear— 

But never regret that as fleeting we see 

The rose on the check as the rose on the tree, 

Nor mourn, though stern Time bear man’s beauty away, 


If his freshness of heart. his pure feelings but sti ay. 
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FILIAL TRIBUTE, ON A BIRTHDAY. 


PEACE, that the world doth not bestow, 
Peace, that it passeth man to know, 

Thy blessing on this morn!. . 
Fly, earthborn sorrow, human care; q 
,* Mem’ry, thy fading tints repair, 
And this thy day adorn. 


Ye infant joys, ye dreams of youth, 

Visions of hope and love and truth, 
That win the unpractised mind, 

Return, as when at first ye rose, 

Again the heaven on earth disclose, 
Ye promised it should find. 


: As rushes by the torrent, past 
Must changeful flow its wave as fast, 
Still following pleasure, pain ? 
Think—every vain regret subdued,— 
When, lost in trial’s tangled wood, 
Thou sought’st the light in vain : 


~ When sin ensnared, when suffering pressed, 
When pain and sickness frighted rest— 
In all thy various lot— 
How resignation soothed the hour, ; 
How o’er thee watched the Guardian Power,— 
. That eye which slumbers not ! 


And does the dark array of grief, 
Banish the forms of pleasures brief, 


That laughed in mem’ry’s train, 
And, leading pensive thought aside, 


Where rests a heart in friendship tried, | 


Give thine to bleed again ? 


~~ Death upward wings the soul that’s just, 
To wean the sufferer from the dust, 

eg While mercy wipes the tear : ; 
His When they with whom ’twas death to part, 3 
i= Are heavenward gone with half the heart, : 


Oh ! who would linger here ? 
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One feeling in the soul lies deep,— 

The first to wake—the last to sle@pj— 
And dear as life’s warm tide : 

The transports of the best it swells, 

In cold and cruel hearts it dwells, 
Where all is dead beside. 


It turns to childhood’s little ring, 

Gathered beneath the parent wing: 
Recalls love’s earliest smile ; 

Its “‘graver countenance” renews : 

Who earliest taught the right to choose, 
The wrong reject the while: 


Who knit the the band with laws of love ; 
Who bade them pray to God above, 
And counselled them to bear 
This solemn thought within the heart, 
* Remember, wheresoe’er thou art, 


Allseeing God is there ! 


Who taught the Holy Book to read, 

And in its pleasant paths proceed, 
Where duty walks with peace : 

Who raised to heaven hope’s early eye, 

And pointed first to joys on high, 
Which never, never cease. 


New-fledged, the wanderers of air, 

Still to their native bough repair, 
Drawn to the first known scene : 

So, when from wisdom’s path we stray, 

This feeling to the safer way, 
Conducts with cords unseen. 


Words are too weak to tell our hearts, 

And earth, too poor, no meed imparts 5 
Yet conscious peace is thine : 

This world must fade before thine eyes, 

But treasures wait thee in the skies— 
A recompense divine ! 
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FILIAL TRIBUTE, ON A BIRTHDAY. 


PEACE, that the world doth not bestow, 

Peace, that it passeth man to know, 
Thy blessing on this morn !, 

Fly, earthborn sorrow, human care; ; 

Mem’ry, thy fading tints repair, y 
And this thy day adorn. 


Ye infant joys, ye dreams of youth, Fs 

Visions of hope and love and truth, be 
That win the unpractised mind, 

Return, as when at first ye rose, 

Again the heaven on earth disclose, 
Ye promised it should find. 


As rushes by the torrent, past 

Must changeful flow its wave as fast, 
Still following pleasure, pain ? 

Think—every vain regret subdued,— 

When, lost in trial’s tangled wood, 
Thou sought’st the light in vain : 


a When sin ensnared, when suffering pressed, 
When pain and sickness frighted rest— F 
In all thy various lot— 
How resignation soothed the hour, 
How o’er thee watched the Guardian Power,— 
. That eye which slumbers not! 


And does the dark array of grief, 
Banish the forms of pleasures brief, 
That laughed in mem’ry’s train, 
And, leading pensive thought aside, 
Where rests a heart in friendship tried, = 
Give thine to bleed again ? ¥ 
e 


~ Death upward wings the soul that’s just, 
a To wean the sufferer from the dust, 
While mercy wipes the tear : 
Fags When they with whom ’twas death to part, 
Mj Are heavenward gone with half the heart, 
Oh! who would linger here ? 
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One feeling in the soul lies deep,— 

The first to wake—the last to sle@pj— 
And dear as life’s warm tide : 

The transports of the best it swells, 

In cold and cruel hearts it dwells, 
Where all is dead beside. 


It turns to childhood’s little ring, 

Gathered beneath the parent wing: 
Recalls love’s earliest smile ; 

Its “‘graver countenance” renews : 

Who earliest taught the right to choose, 
The wrong reject the while: 


Who knit the the band with laws of love ; 
Who bade them pray to God above, 
And counselled them to bear 
This solemn thought within the heart, 
* Remember, wheresoe’er thou art, 


Allseeing God is there ! 


Who taught the Holy Book to read, 

And in its pleasant paths proceed, 
Where duty walks with peace : 

Who raised to heaven hope’s early eye, 

And pointed first to joys on high, 
Which never, never cease. 


New-fledged, the wanderers of air, 

Still to their native bough repair, 
Drawn to the first known scene : 

So, when from wisdom’s path we stray, 

This feeling to the safer way, 
Conducts with cords unseen. 


Words are too weak to tell our hearts, 
And earth, too poor, no meed imparts 5 
Yet conscious peace is thine : 
This world must fade before thine eyes, ar. 
But treasures wait thee in the skies— nr 
A recompense divine ! 
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THE GOOD MATCH. 


Ir the promotion of happiness between two human beings 
be considered necessary to constitute a good match, then no 
speculation on earth is so uncertain as the matrimonial 
speculation. There can never be any precise rules laid 
down by which we may estimate the qualities of mind, and 
ascertain how any two souls when compounded and united 
into ‘“‘one flesh,” will harmonize together. And, worse 
still, there can be no precise limits, assigned to the passions 
and whims, no boundaries to prevent their clashing, where 
we can say ‘hitherto will they come, but no farther.” 

A man may buy a house, or farm, or cotton manufacto- 
ry, and if he be a judicious man, and examine thoroughly, 
and calculate the cost, and consider all the local circumstan- 

| ces, he may feel pretty secure of making, at least an even 
* i bargain. But with all his judiciousness and foresight he 
| may be egregiouly hoaxed when he comes to make that 
a contract that only death can annul. : 

A lady may have an excellent taste, and select her silks and 
muslins, ribbons and laces, feathers and fans, without com- 
mitting one blunder in the matching, and yet when choos- ; 


ji ing -that one beloved, for whom all this array of fashion 
q was selected, she shall be guilty of a mistake, in the fitness 
i of character to secure her own happiness, which neither 
art nor fashion can remedy. 

Perhaps it is the difficulty which attends the investiga- 
ft tion of the qualities of mind and heart—the character—that 
makes most people entirely neglect such things when 
choosing their partners. It requires thought, and they 
hate to think—it demands reflection, and it is so dull to j 
. reflect. But every gentleman can see that a lady is pretty, 
and every lady can hear that a gentleman is rich. [It was 


1 solely this seeing and hearing system that decided the desti- 
uf ny of the lovely and accomplished Miss Caroline Anderson. 
a In prefering the man she did for a husband, however, she 


only followed the bias of her education, since it had been, 
from her childhood, industriously instilled into her mind 
by her mother that she was very beautiful, and though she 
was poor, yet her charms would entitle her to expect to 3 
marry a rich man ; and that her happiness, the happiness a 
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of residing in an elegant house, and having elegant furni- ae 
ture, and elegant dresses, and above all, living elegantly ; 
without being obliged to work, depended on her marrying a | 
rich man. 
How unfortunate it is for the real happiness of young fe- 
males, that since to understand ‘‘ household cares’ is such 
an indespensable accomplishment for women, that it cannot, 
be rendered a fashionable one ! | 
Though Caroline Anderson longed to be mistress of a 
fine house, s she disdained to be burdened with any of those 
domestic cares that ought to be assumed with pride and a 
pleasure by every mistress of a family. And so she con- vas 
sented to accept a man who had offered himself, because she DS 
thought he was rich enough to maintain her ‘like a lady. ; : 


The term lady, meaning in her vocabulary, a woman who | 
dressed extravagantly, visited or received company contin- ; 
ually, and did nothing at all. The sentiment that good and Lae 
evil are always mingled, is not more trite than true. Caro- ae 
line Anderson realized it, when, in the midst of her ardent ae 
anticipation of the felicity which the riches she was about E 
to possess must confer, one shocking idea would contin- 
; ually intrude to mar the picture. 
; It was not that her intended husband was thirty years 
older than herself, and very plain—gold reconciled her to 
! these objections. But oh, he had such an unsentimental et 
name! Often and often did she wish it had been Belville, 
or Delville, or Melville, or any name that ended in ville ; or 


Dumont, or Beaumont, or Bellaznont, or some name that ! 

‘ ended in mont! But it was nothing but Crump! If he i 
3 had only had a title, either civil or military; been addressed } 

2 as Major Crump, or Nathaniel Crump, Esq. she thought Rica: 
a she could have endured it; but to hear him called Nat AS 


Crump, nothing but Nat Crump ! oh, she did think it 
horrid. ‘* What’s in aname?”’ Poor Caroline thought there 
was much; and when she put on her bridal dress, formed Bac 
of materials most rare and costly, and surveyed herself in the Pi 
glass which told her she was a most charming bride, beau- ie 
tiful enough to be a novel heroine, she turned away shud- 
dering at the thought that she must, so soon, be called 
Mrs. Crump ! 

Mr. Crump was not aware that his young wife possessed 
 & such a delicate sensitivencss (it is difficult to describe her 
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feelings with one word) of nerve, and he immediately 
commenced calling her Mrs. Crump, Mrs. Crump, without 
mercy. 

It was in vain she hinted to him that *‘ wife,” or ‘¢ Caro- 
line,” would please her better, and was all the fashion; he 
insisted it was not so dignified—and the very day after 
they were married, they both become highly irritated, she, 
that her husband would call her by a name she disliked, 
and he, that his wife would not like the name by which he 
thought it proper to call her. 

Mr. Crump was one of your pains-taking, penny-saving, 
proverb-loving people. He had acquired a large property 
by a very small way of traffic, and in proportion as his 
stores had increased, it seemed as if his mind had contracted; 
at least so his neighbors insinuated. But pray never at- 
tempt to gain credit as a prophet by predicting what a 
man will do, or will become, especially in our free country, 
where, as soon as he has the means of living genteel, the 
blockhead may set up for the gentleman. Nat Crump 
found he was rich, and he built himself an elegant house, 
only he took care to build it as cheap as possible ; and he 
purchased an elegant suit, only almost every garment had to 
be rade a little too short; or too tight for the fashion, be- 
cause the patterns were too scanty ; “and then he thought if 
he could marry a young, handsome, accomplished irl, he 
should be a happy man and a gentleman. He offered him- 
self to Miss Caroline Anderson for no other reason in the 
world, but only that she was called beautiful and fashiona- 
ble; in short, quite a belle. He did not love her; he loved 
nothing on earth, save his money and himself and his bay 
horse ; but he thought he was old enough to have a wife, 
and that he should be considered more of a gentleman, and 
invited to parties, &c. and so he determined to marry. 
And he offered himself to Miss Caroline Anderson. The 
world said it would be a good match for Caroline ; her 
friends said it would be a 00d: match, and she thought it 
would be a very good match. It is true she had some 
demurs on .the question. One was, that she did not like 
Mr. Nat Crump; and another was, that she did like a 

entleman who was younger and more comely. ‘But then 
tiie had been educated to expect to marry a rich man, and 
the one who pleased her, though industrious and respecta- 
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ble, happened to be poor; in short, he was not a good match; 
and so Miss Caroline accepted the ofier of Mr. Nat Crump, 
and became Mrs. Nat Crump. ‘ And what’s her history ? 
A blank?” A blank indeed of happiness and usefulness— 
a blank of conjugal affection, domestic quiet and rational 
felicity. Mr. Crump wished to be thought a*man of fine 
taste, and he collected pictures and ornaments, for his spa- 
cious apartments, and invited large parties, that he might 
have the pleasure of hearing his taste and pictures and or- 
naments admired. But there was, inall the efforts he made 
to be distinguished, that perpetual struggle between magnifi- 
cence in ide: 1, and meanness in detail, that so certainly makes 
the ridiculous in effect, and this was much heightened by 
the manner in which he and his wife displayed their char- 
acteristic qualities. While Mrs. Crump was delightedly 
expatiating on the beauties of a picture, by some of the 
ereat masters in the ‘art divine,” her husband, to her great 
vexation, would be sure to point to some defect or damage 
in the piece which enabled him to obtain it at a little cheap- 
er rate. And then, though he wished to make a display, 
he never parted with a cent of cash, even for necessaries 
for his fainily, willingly; and this, as she had married him 
only for the pleasure of spending his property, she resented 
highly. And she called him mean, and he called her ex- 
travagant—she wished she never had seen him, and he 
wished he never had married her. He was old and fretful, 
and she was young and wilful ; he wished his dinner at one 
o'clock prec isely, and she never would dine till two; 
she wished to ride to church, though it was only a five 
minute’s walk, and he never would permit the horses to be 
harnessed on Sunday, because he wished to keep the day 
holy, and therefore had rather quarrel with his wife than 
indulge her in any sinful extravagance—and in short, in 
less than a year from the day they were married, they 
agreed in no one thing, save regretting the transaction of 
their wedding day. The friénds of Mrs. Crump are very 
sorry that she should live so unpleasantly; but yet as she 
resides in an elegant house, and dresses elegantly, the world 
will still say she made a—good match. 
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THE AGED CHRISTIAN’S DEATH BED. 


Cat my children and my childrens’ children round me here, 
That I may bless them now ; for death has come at last, 
And I have waited for his summons till my frame is weak. 

I’m weary with my journey, 
For its pathway has been rugged; yet not dark, 
God’s word has been my lamp, his promises my staff, 
And they have brought the trav’ler to his resting place. 
Kind friend, I have no time to talk with thee; 
I thank thee, for the watch thou’st kept with me 
The restless night I’ve past. 
My ehildren, look upon me now! care and age have traced 
Deep lines upon these withered lineaments ; 
These eyes will sleep in death’s dark night, but they shall wake 
On glory’s morning, with new lustre bright, 
Ne’er to grow dim again. 

My voice is faltering; 
It will cease on earth, but shall strike up 
Loud songs of joyful praise in heaven. 

** Love not the world,” my children; 

Love your God. ‘ Lay not your treasures up on earth, 
But lay them up in heaven.” Meekly and humbly 
Follow duty’s path; and those fair things, your infants, 
Nuture them for Heaven. 
Idie! ‘ But I shall live again!” Jesus has passed 
The dark and dreary mountains, and he stands 
And beckons me to come. ‘ Death has no sting, 
The grave no triumph.” 


*Tis good to stand by such a dying bed.— 
Mortal, woul’dst thou die like him 2? 
Then like him live. 

Surely God has made us to be blest; 
And what are all the trifling cares and sorrows 
Of this life so brief, to ‘that eternal weight of glory” 
That awaits the Christian, when his race is run.— 


* Lord, what is erring, sinful man, 
That thou art mindful of him” thus ? 


ELIZABETH. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


“THE LEGENDARY.— May, 1828. 8S. G. Goopricn.”—The first number of this 
work has just been published. ‘The Legendary will be continued quarterly or half 
yearly, and its design is finely described in the preface to the present volume :—** It 
is intended as a vehicle for detached passages of history, romance, and vivid descrip- 
tion of scenery and manners, materials for which exist so abundantly in our country.” 
If this plan is well executed, the publication cannot fail of becoming very popular in 
America. The progress cf events which, in the space of two centuries, have con- 
verted this vast country from a wilderness, where savages roamed unsheltered, into 
a land of pleasantness and the abode ef a free and civilized nation, has been too 
rapid to admit of those minute descriptions which are now demanded by patriotism 
as well as curiosity. American talents cannot be so suitably employed as in collect- 
ing, or elucidating the records and traditions of our own eventful history, nor will 
American taste fail to patronise the effort to exalt our national character by entwin- 
ing the majestic temple of our Freedom with the wreaths of genius. 

The articles in the volume before us, are, with few exceptions, well written, and 
interesting, and there are some pieces of exquisite beauty. The poetry is mostly of 
that high order which we shouid expect in a work edited by one of our most gifted 
Bards. His own productions are, however, the ‘¢ charmed things,’’ which will at- 
tract the reader at once—they need no recommendation. Among the other poems, 
The Valley of Silence’”—** The Clouds’—** The Notes of our Birds,” and ** Co- 
lumbus,” are too excellent to be passed over without naming, though that notice is 
all the praise we have time or space to allow at present. But the reader of those 
pieces will doubtless find leisure for a more lengthened panegyric. 

In the prose articles, espetially those which delineate the scenes and manners of 
our own country, there is much to praise. 

“* New Oxford,” by Mrs, Sigourney, is full of glowing description and those sen- 
timents of tender and exalted piety, which harmonize so well with the character and 
situation of the Huguenot exiles, who, “ though they had been a@customed to the 
comforts of a luxurious clime, went forth to their daily labour amid tangled thickets, 
and retired to their rude cabins, an everlasting hymn within their souls’’—content- 
ed to dwell ** where God might be worshipped free from the tyranny of man.” 

** Romance in Real Life,” written by the deservedly popular author of * Red- 
wood,” is an excellent story. ‘The sketch of Yankee manners, especially the delin- 
eation of the innkeeper and his spouse, is exquisite. ‘The only fault in the story, if 
fault it have, is that the heroine, though born and bred in our country, is not truly 


American. She is such a sweet being, it seems wholly unnecessary to invest 
her with any superiority, save that imparted by nature and education, Indeed to us 


she would have been more interesting as the real daughter of the good hostess, than 
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as “an ornament to her noble family.” We admire those who are, like young 
Ellison, thorongh republicans.” 

“The Indian Wife,” by Miss Francis, is beautiful—written with the skill of true 
genius. The interest, awakened at the opening of the legend, never for a moment 
flags till we weep over the fate of the “Startled Fawn,” and her beloved boy, when 
** they went to the Spirit Land together.” It is stories told like this, with power 
and pathos, without circumlocution or intricacy, or the introduction of unnecessary 
characters to divert the interest from the principal actors, which appear best calculat- 
ed for a work like the Legendary. 

There are several other prose articles exceedingly well written, but we are not 
sufficiently skilled in the art of criticism to hazard a decided opinion on the partic- 
ular merits of any, excepting those written by /adies. The authors of ‘The Palisa- 
does”—** Unwritten Poetry’—** The Rapids,” &c. will doubtless be satisfied to 
know we have read and admired their productions, without attempting to analyze or 
describe the reasons why they imparted pleasure. 

And here we should finish our remarks on the prose, were it not, that, in some of 
the anonymous pieces, there is a fault which deserves to be remarked and censured, 
especially in a work issued with the ostensible design of the Legendary, namely, ‘ to 
illustrate American history, scenery and manners.” 

It is expected that descriptions of * lords and ladies’ 
ture in European works of fiction, but for our republican writers to imitate such ex- 


> will form a prominent fea- 


ample, is preposterous. It is a reflection on our own state of society, our institu- 
tions, our national character, to introduce, rank, that pageantry of corrupt govern- 
ments from whose oppressions our ancestors fled, and from whose thraldom it was 
their pride and is ours to have broken, as imparting true greatness or dignity of 
mind to individuals who happen to be distinguished by what is called * high birth.” 
And yet we have a class of writers, who, to judge from their productions, seem to 
imagine a story cannot be elegant, or interesting, without at least, one titled person- 
age. ‘The Sisters,” is a good illustration of this nobility mania. Had the author, 
instead of the “ young Marquis,” introduced a young farmer; and for the vain, ar- 
rogant Theresa, and the lunatic nun, given us descriptions of our own lovely and in- 
telligent young women, there is no doubt his or her taste and talents would have 
produced a sketch of which we should have been proud. 

The splendor of the throne gives lustre to a monarchy, but it is the character of 
the people that must impart glory to a Republic; and no nation on earth was ever 
richer in those men whose minds, and deeds, and virtues are an inheritance to their 
country, than America. It is the portraiture of these that should employ the talents 
and genius of Americans. We need no titles conferred by kings, to make our illus- 
trious citizens eminent—they hold their patents of nobility from a higher and purer 
source. 

“© A king can make a belted knight, 


A marquis, duke, and a’ that— 
But an honest man’s aboon his might”— 


These remarks may be thought tedious, but they will not be deemed irrelevant, 
when it is considered how much influence the ladies are reported to possess, and how 
often it is urged that they use their influence to encourage pretension, rather thau 
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true merit. But when it is known that the ladies of America are enthusiastic in 
their admiration of a republican simplicity of address, and prefer Mr. before the 
title of a duke, as their cordial approval of the sentiments contained in this article 
will doubtless demonstrate, there will be little danger that our gentlemen will ever 
** sigh for ribbands,”’ or wish to be “ stuck o’er with titles.” 

We cannot forbear making one selection from the poetry—an article from the pen 
of a lady, whose chaste and elegant productions have frequently graced the pages of 
the Ladies’ Magazine. The beauty of the poem will justify our taste and choice; yet 
we may be pardoned for adding, that the scene so admirably described is one familiar 
to us, and therefore peculiarly interesting. 


ASCUTNEY. 
BY MRS. A. M. WELLS, 


In a low white-washed cottage, overrun 

With mantling vines, and sheltered from the sun 
By rows of maple trees, that gently moved 

Their gracefui limbs to the mild breeze they loved, 
Oft have I lingered ; idle, it might seem, 

But that the mind was busy ; and I deem 

Those moments not misspent, when, silently, 

The soul communes with Nature, and is free. 


O’erlooking this low cottage, stately stood 

The huge AscutnrY. There, in thoughtful mood, 
t I loved to hold with her gigantic form 

Deep converse ; not articulate, but warm 

With the heart’s noiseless eloquence, and fit 

The soul of Nature with man’s soul to knit. 


In various aspect, frowning on the day, 

Or touched with morning twilight’s silvery gray, 
Or darkly mantled in the dusky night, 

Or by the moonbeams bathed in showers of light— 
In each, in all, a glory still was there, 

A spirit of sublimity ; but ne’er 

Had such a might of loveliness and power, 

The mountain wrapt, as when, at midnight hour, 
I saw the tempest gather round her head. 

It was an hour of joy, yet tinged with dread. 

As the deep thunder rolled from cloud to cloud, 
From all her hidden caves she cried aloud ; 
Wood, cliff, and valley, with the echo rung ; 
From rock and crag, darting, with forked tongue, 
The lightning glanced, a moment laying bare 
Her naked brow, then, silence—darkness there ! 
And straight again the tumult, as if rocks 

Had split, and headlong rolled. 


But Nature mocks 
At language. These are Scenes I ne’er again 
May look upon; yet precious thoughts remain 
In memory’s silent store ; and in my heart 
Still, mid all other claims, that mountain hath its part. 
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“Coming Out and the Field of Forty Footsteps, by JANE and ANNA Maria 
Porter.”—On these volumes, for several reasons, we are disposed to pass favora- 
ble judgment. First, because we like the authors. We entertain a pleasant partial- 
ity for the’ names of the Miss Porters; partly arising from cheerful recollections 
of interest and amusement drawn from their rich stores in past times, and partly 
from an accustomed respect for the simple truths and good principles with which 
many of their works abound. 

«* Coming Out,” is a lively and interesting Novel; the scenes of which are laid in 
the English fashionable world of the present age, although not exactly of the present 
time. This last characteristic we deem a recommendation, inasmuch as the effect is 
quite pleasant of thus turning back a few pages of time, from the ridiculous and offen- 
sive twaddle with which the Hooks of the day are besetting our tables,under the name 
of pictures of high life at the present day. This novel is certainly more pleasing, 
more moral in its tendency, and we think more true to nature than most of the late 
publications of the sort. ‘To analyze the plot of it, would occupy more room than 
we could spare ; we can only recommend it to our readers, as a book which they 
may peruse without weariness, and arise from with an agreeable satisfaction. 

*«* The Field of Forty Footsteps,” by Jane Porter, is a romance of Cromwell’s 
time, which, without possessing the vivacity of its companion, claims considerable 
interest. The tale is founded ona curious tradition ofa part of London, then a 
waste field, but now teeming with opulence and architectural splendor, which is said 
to have borne, as long as it remained uncovered, the print of forty irregular fvot- 
steps, as if of combattants advancing to deadly strife, on the spots of which the earth 
remained in all seasons scathed and barren. ‘The characters of the time are well 
delineated, although we must say that some of them differ widely from those which 
history has given us. 


“ SKETCHES OF THE WALLINGTON FAMILY.”—This is the title of a little 
work just published by Wait, Greene & Co. intended for the amusement and in- 
struction of young persons. The writer of these ‘Sketches’ is of the opinion, that 
the light reading of the young is rather too exclusively confined to works of fiction ; 
and although it were absurd to doubt the utility of works of a purely imaginative 
character, it were quite as futile to doubt that the intermixture of historical anec- 
dotes and sketches, with the legends and pure fictions, which abound in juvenile 
libraries, would improve their value. Actuated by this impression, and a desire to 
inspire the young with a taste for historical reading, the author has very happily 
introduced a variety of interesting anecdotes and stories from the history of our own 
and the parent country ; and to mark the distinction between history and fiction, the 
writers of the latter are introduced among the characters of the main story. We 
take much pleasure in recommending the work, as it is the first effort of a young 
lady, whose talents we hope will be often employed in cultivating and improving 
the youthful intellect. 


{Tue Editor acknowledges the receipt of several valuable communications— 
they shall be attended to as soon as possible. 
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